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The Comanchees conduct all their mili- 
tary operations on horseback. So exclusive-| 
ly are they habituated to the cavalry mode: 
6f warfare, that to place them on foot, 
would be in effect, to put them hors de com- 
bat, to render them totally inefficient. They 
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private encampment is formed, deep em- 
bosomed in the forest, where the fatigue 
horses, with the saddles and other baggage 
are deposited, in charge of a few men, and 
perhaps women, who often accompany their 
husbands on their military excursions, and 
answer all the purposesof grooms and me- 
nials. The more daring warriors sally out 
under cover of moon-light, from this secret 
rallying point, to reconnoitre the neighbor- 
ing settlement in quest of prey. They so 


are generally well mounted when on a hos- | regulate their departure from home ‘as to 


tile excursion, and are scarcely exceeded 
in the art of horsemanship, to whigh they 
are trained from early infancy. Both in 
war and hynting, they rely much on the 
speed of their horses, and are careful to se-, 
lect for their own use, the best and fleetest’ 
among their furtive herds. 

The day previous to starting for war, the. 
party militant parade through the village’ 
mounted and accoutred, and bedaubed with 
paints, in their most gallant and frightful 


arrive at the intended place of assault 
| about the full of the moon, and always make 
|their attack at midnight. If they succeed 
mm capturing a drove of mules and horses, 
they drive them with the utmost speed night 
and day, until they cross the Rio Grande, 
beyond which they are seldom pursued. 
They frequently drive off a thousand head 
of these animals at one time; but many of 
them are destroyed on the way by crossing 
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letrable to an arrow, and often so to the 
ball of a scopete;and they are light and ea- 
sily disengaged from the arm in case of 
emergency. The loss of a shield does noi 
attach an inexpiable disgrace to the char- 
acter of a Comanchee warrior. They are 
comparatively novices in the use of fire- 
arms, and have an insuperable aversion to 





i 


water-courses, or worn outby fatigue and, 


style, They march, or rather gallop in ‘abandoned to perish; or showkd-they’ revive, | 


a line of single file, and have very few e-| 
yolutions; but they contrive to give diver- 
sity and effect to their maceuvres, by Ge-| 
quent hideous yells, and antic gesticulations, ' 
which, combined with their wild and savage’ 


jto herd with the wild horses, numerous 
, gangs of which roam through the country, 
where a perennial verdure affords them an 
abundant subsistence. 

The number of mules and horses that 


costume, give to the exhibition, .if not @/these Indians capture annually from the 


dreadful, at least a superiatively ludicrous) 
appearance. Their habiliments on these 
occasions seem to be a motley assemblage 
of every rude and awkward device that can 
render their externals grotesque and terri- 
fic, or rather, to an informed spectator, fan- 
tastical and ridiculous.—A stranger might 
well imagine that he had gotten upon the 
parade ground of the Prince of Pandemo- 
nium: but an acquaintance with the real 
characters of the seemingly hideous spec- 
tres that shock and astound his vision,would 
convert the appalling spectacle into a scene 
of pantomimical foolery. ‘These doughty 
warriors are much more terrible in appear- 
ance, than in reality; and such is generally 





_ the character of the southern Indians. 


They always set out on their predatory 
adventures to the provinces with two crea- 
me a mule or inferior horse to perform 
the drudgery of the journey, and their fa- 
vorife war-horse, who is carefully led, and 
kept fresh, and vigorous, until arriving in 
the vicinity of the intended object of at- 
tack. The most wary circu tion is 
then adopted in al] their movements. A 


Spaniards is immense, probably not less than 
10,000, and perhaps the one half of these 
are destroyed, or left derelict, in the hurry 
and tumult of the homeward march. 

The warriors, when they venture from 
their biding-place, which they seldom do, 
except under favor of the Queen of Night,’ 
either to reconnoitre,”° or make an attack, 
always ride without saddles, and without 
any other encumbrance than the waist-cloth 
to their persons.—This lightness of appa- 
rel gives them a manifest advantage over 
their Spanish adversaries, whose horses are 
heavily caparisoned, and whose persons are 
embarrassed ty a cumbrous load of accou- 
trements that partake more of the pomp, 
than the uses of war. Light shot guns, 
javelins or lances, about 8 feetlong,and bows | 
and arrows compose their weapons. For 
defence they wear on the left wrist, a shield 





Buffaloe’s hide, consolidated when 






green, bya process in which fire is the prin- 
cipal t.. They are made in an oval or 
circular form, about two feet in diameter, | 


and presenting a surface slightly convexed. | 





the weight of Rifles, but employ the bow 
and lance with great dexterity, and to a dis- 
persed and retreating enemy, with destruc- 
tive effect. The known capacity of their 
horses, and their minute acquaintance with 
the invaded country, which enables them 
generally to surprise the indolent and in- 
ert Spaniards, concurring with the misera- 
ble condition of the provinces for defence, 
inspire them with an artificial fearlessness, 
which invests them in the view of their ig- 
norant and spiritless enemies, with the hi- 
deous horrors of the basilisk. But in truth, 
these horrors are imaginary: oppose. them 
with decision and energy, and they will 
crouch like the Spaniel, or fly like the 
“stricken fawn.”—They usually make what 
they term their grand campaign, once a 
year, either in the spring or fall season, 
when the three bands urite and co-operate 
in plundering and devastating the defence- 
less provinces that are contiguous to the 
Rio Grande. Besides these periodical in- 
vasions, the preparations for which, bear 
some resemblance tothe pomp and circum- 
stance of war, and the issues are frequently 
most disastrous to'the exposed Pfovincials; 
there is a continual egress and regress of 
small parties from 5 to 90 in number, whose 
sole object is inglorious predation, and who 
cautiously avoid all renconters with the 
enemy, except with the menial herdsmen 
who attend the droves of the wealthy plan- 
ters. 

Although habitually savage and estrang- 
ed from the humanizing influence of civili- 
zation, the Comanchee warriors are not 
so wantonly barbarous and sanguinary as 
many of the primitive nations of our -conti- 
nent, Itistrue, they seldom give quarter 
to the. Spanish soldiers, and it is equally 
true, that they seldom receive any from 
them. Ithasbeen alleged téd, that they 
massacre women and children. The charge 
is not true as to general practice, but there 
may be some i d exceptions, growing 








They are exceedingly tough, quite impen- ordinary excitement. 


out of pressing emergency or some extra- 
When reproved on 
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. this awful subject, these undisciplined war-| 
riors justify their deeds of horror, as more 
enlightened nations have attempted to justi- 
fy theirs, by the law of retaliation: and | 
suspect that a strict investigation would) 
evince but little disparity in the inhumani- 
ties that are reciprocally practised by 
these savage and semi-savage belligerents. 

The Comanchees are always at war with 
the Osages and Pawnees. A formal decla-| 
ration has perhaps never transpired, but) 
whenever they meet, hostilities ensue. Fre- 
quent and sometimes sanguinary rencontres 
happen, between them, the Osages and 
Pawnees being in geperal the aggressors. 
In the fall of the year these tribes abandon | 
their villages, and lead a wandering life, | 
ostensibly for the purpose of hunting. They| 
often roam as far as the Comanchee region, | 
professedly in quest of Buffalo, but in reality | 
to “spoil the spoiler of his prey;” in which 
they frequently succeed so far as to return’ 
well mounted, although they always leave 
home on foot. The Comanchees sometimes! 
retaliate upon them by carrying the war| 
into their country; but having little to‘gain’ 
by these excursions, they are unfrequent.| 
Simple bootless war, has few attractions for | 
a people who have neither poets nor histo-| 
rians to perpetuate the fame of their a- 
chievements. 

Strong attachment to kindred is a promi-| 
pent feature in the Indian character. The) 
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the besom of destruction, there were not Jess 
than 5000 of these valuable animals immo- 
lated in this manner, The mode of con- 
ducting their funeral obsequies,! have never 
witnessed, and believe they sedulously 
avoid the observation of strangers on these 
occasions. 


Note. 


The length of this letter compels us to 
divide it. 


The rest will appear next week. 
——— 
From the Missouri Intelligencer. 

Nabijos—Between the Spanish settle- 
ments of New Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, 
reside a nation of Indians called the Nabi- 
jos, whose ingenuity and improvements re- 
flect honor upon the uncivilized state.— 
Their skill in manufacturing, and their ex- 
cellence in some of the useful and ornament- 
al arts, shew a decided superiority of genius 
over all the other tribes of the western con- 
tinent ; even over those whose contiguity to 
civilization has afforded them the benefit of 
its example and instruction. That they are 
self-taught there is no doubt; and, although | 
our information is deficient relative to their | 
origin, customs, manners, and municipal re- 
gulations, perhaps it may enable us to state | 
some facts concerning them interesting to 
our readers, and which may lead to more 
satisfactory intelligence. It is believed by 
the Spaniards that they are a remnant of the 
ancient Mexican nation under the govern- 








Comanchees manifest their sensibilities by | 


ment of the Emperor Montezuma, who fled 





mourning vehemently for the dead. They’ from their happy vales, beautiful lakes, and 
continue their lamentations statedly, morn-| splendid towns; preferring to scent the fra- 
ing and evening, for a length of time pro-|| grance of liberty, and taste the sweets of 
portioned to the affinity and the conse-|domestic repose, in a distant wilderness, 
quence of the deceased. ‘The women shave | rather than submit to the dominion and cru- 
their heads and scarify themselves with elties of Cortes. To noble minds, render- 
knives or sharp flints, until they are lit- ed indignant by multiplied and unprovoked 
erally covered with blood. wrongs, such a course would have been per- 


Whether |) 
they have derived this practice from the/|fectly natural. But circumstances induce 
us to believe that the supposition is incor- 


discomfited prophets of Baal, (1. Kings 18, 
28.) is for learned antiquarians to deter-| rect. The barbarous disposition and des- 


mine. The men set too much value on the || troying policy of a heartless invader, in a 
velvet softness of their tawny skins, to have | few years, laid in ruins that powerful 
- them scarred and serrated by so unprofita- || and well regulated empire; and swept from 
blea custom; but they will sometimes shave i the face of the earth its numerous inhab- 
their heads, which is also considered a itants, who were sinfple happy, and polish- 
grievous retrenchment of masculine beauty. | ed in a state of nature, : : 

At each periedical lament, the bereaved} The miserable remains amalgamated 
relations assemble unitedly to bewail their) with their conquerors; and their national 
departed friend. Tears are shed in copi-| character, peculiarity of customs, and pride 





gus profusion, accompanied by loud and 
plaintive strains of hideous dissonance, not 
unlike the howlings of ravening wolves. 
The goods and chattels of the deceased, in- 
cluding his tent and all its apparatus, are 
sometimes burnt; and such of his horses and 
mules as the avarice of the living will re- 
linquish, are killed in order to be transferred 
to the hunting,grounds of Elysium,for the fu- 
ture benefit and behoof of the dead. It was 








estimated by eye-witnesses, that during the 
prevalence of the small-pox among them 


of independence, sunk together in a com- 
mongrave. Itis a more reconcilable sup- 
position, that the Nabijos were originally 
a different nation, and one whose customs 
have never been altered, and whose arts 
and mode of living have never been adulte- 
rated by an intercourse with civilized soci- 
ety. Their powerand bravery are prover- 
bial among the Spaniards, who have expe- 
rienced more molestation and injury from 
them, than from all the other ‘Indsans in 
their vicinity. They oncesent to Santa Fe a 





ed into dollars, which the Spaniards perfid. 


iously converted to their own'use. The 
Spaniards also prohibited the cultivation 
and manufacture of tobacco among them, 
with a view to necessitate them to purchase 
their own, for which they demand an ex. 
travagant price. These, together with oth- 
er causes of dissatisfaction, have for many 
years, occasioned mutual hostilities, in which 
they usually triumphed over the pusillani- 
mity of the Spaniards, and made a large 
proportion of their sheep and mules the 
spoils of war. A young gentleman, now in 
this town, during the last summer accompa- 
nied a strong military expedition against 
them, which defeated them, and obliged 
them to sue for peace. They killed a chief 
who wore shoes, fine woollen stockings, 
small-clothes connected at the sides by sil- 
ver buttons instead of a seam, a hunting 
shirt, and a scarlet cloth cap, the folds of 
which were also secured by silver buttons. 
These people do not adopt the usual Indian 
manner of living in villages, but are a na- 
tion of comfortable and independent farm- 
ers. Wheir houses are built of stone, some 
one, and others two stories high. They 
have fine flocks of sheep, abundance of 
mules, and heids of cattle of a superior 
kind. They cultivate corn, tobacco, and 
cotton, which they manufacture into cloth. 
They have gardens, in which they raise 
several kinds of esculent vegetables; and 
have peach orchards, the fruit of which re- 
sembles our apricots. Several of their wool- 
len manufactures equal the quality of ours. 
We have seen a coverlet, made by them, the 
texture of which was excellent, the figures 
ingenious, and the colors permanent and 
brilliant. Our townsman, Mr. Hood, has 
taken it to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
sending it to a friend in Europe. The Span- 
iards imitate the manufacture of this arti- 
cle, but their imitations are far inferior to 
the original. They make baskets and small 
dishes of osiers, so completely worked, a8 
to hold water without the least leakage.— 
The twigs, before being wrought, are vari- 
ously colored, and so skilfully put together 
that the finished vessel presents different 
figures. Their bridles are made of tanned 
leather, and often embellished with silver 
ornaments. ‘They dress, almost wholly, is 
their own fabrics. The men dress in small 
clothes, sometimes of deer skins tanned 
and handsomely colored. The women wear 
a loose black robe, ornamented around the 
bottom with a red border, which is some- 
times figured; and, when not engaged, they 
use a large shawl of the same color a0 

material. Their different modes of putting 
up the hair, shew whether they are single, 
lately married or matrons. The weapons 
of this interesting nation are the lance, and 
the bow and arrows, which they use witb 
dexterity, These advantages and improve 











in 1819, when they were swept off, as with! 
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large quantity of silver bullion to be mould- 


ments among the uncivilized, if they m27 
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de so called, will no doubt astonish many; 
but the characters of those who have given 
us the information, are so far above suspi- 
cion, that we should feel little reluctance 
in vouching for the truth of every fact. But 
there need be little surprise when we re- 
flect upon the characters and condition of 
the natives of that country when the Euro- 
peans first visited them. They were ee, 
versed in the arts of painting, and architec- 
ture. Their gardens were large, and well 
filled with medical and flowering plants, 
andesculent roots. The city of Mexico was 
at that time, more splendid and populous 
than any other in the world. Its popula- 
tion was more than 400,000. Its houses 
were built of stone, and many of them three 
stories high. Its streets were wide, straight, 
and regularly laid off. They were furnish- 
ed with water by canals, and the houses 
were also furnished by aqueducts. One of 
the emperor’s palaces could conveniently 
accommodate 500 persons. Its walls were 
built of jasper, of various colors and beau- 
tifully polished; and its rooms were orna- 
mented by cotton hangings, and feathered 
tapestry, richly painted. Their works of 
art were numerous, and executed with the 
most consummate skill; and their public 
edifices, and works for public accommodation 
were grand and stupendous monuments of 


‘human ingenuity. When these things are 


considered, it cannot be thought very strange 
that the Nabijos, inkabitants of the same 
country, should have attained to the im- 
provements and degree of civilization 
which we have described. 


SELECTIONS. 
JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 


The great thing which Mr. Horne Tooke 
has done and which he has left behind him 
to posterity, is his work on Grammar, oddly 
enough entitled “ Tae Diverstons er Pur- 
rey.” Many people have taken it up asa 
description of a game—vthers supposing it 
to be a novel. It is in truth one of the few 
philosophical works on Grammar that have 
appeared. The essence of it (and indeed 
almost all that is really valuable in it) is con- 





‘tained in his‘*Letter to Dunning,” pub- 


lished about the year 1775. Mr. Tooke’s 
work is truly elementary, Dr. Lowth 
described Mr. Harris’s “« Hermes” as “the 
finest specimen of analysis since the days of 
Aristotle ;"—a work in which there is no 
analysis at all; for analysis consists in re- 
ducing things to their principles, and not in 
endless details and subdivisions, Mr. Har- 
ris multiplies distinctions, and darkens 
knowledge. Mr. Tooke clears away the 
Tubbish of schoolboy technicalities, and 
strikes at the root of his subject. In accom- 
Plishing his arduous task, he was perhaps 
aided not more by the strength and resour- 


nesses, There is a web of old associations 
wound round language that is a kind of veil 
over its natural features, and custom puts 
on the mask of ignorance. But this veil, 
this mask, the author of “The Diversions 
of Purley” threw aside, and penetrated to 
the naked truth of things by the literal, mat- 
ter-of-fact, unimaginative nature of his un- 
derstanding, and because he was not sub- 
ject to prejudices or illusions of any kind. 
Words may be said to “ bear a charmed life, 
that must not yield to one of womaa’ born” 
—with womanish weaknesses and confused 
apprehensions. But this charm was bro- 
ken in the case of Mr. Tooke, whose mind 
was the reverse of effeminate; hard, un- 
bending, concrete, physical, half-savage, 
and who saw language stripped ofthe cloth- 
ing of habit or sentiment, or the disguises 
ofdoating pedantry, naked in its cradle, and 
in its primitive state. Our author tells us 





that he found his discovery on Grammar 
/among anumber of papers on other subjects, 
which he had thrown aside and forgotten. 
|Is this an idle boast? or had he made other 
|discoveries, of equal importance, which he 
‘did not think it worth his while to commu- 
iicate to the world, but chose to die the 
ichurl of knowledge? The whole of his rea- 
|soning turns upon showing that the con. 
junction That isthe pronoun That, which is | 
itself the participle of a verb; and in like | 
manner that all the other mystical end | 
hitherto unintelligible parts of speech are | 
derived from the only two intelligible ones, 
the Verb and Noun. «I affirm that fact, or | 
that proposition, viz. gold is yellow.” The 
secret of the Conjunction, on which so ma- 
ny fine heads had split, on which so many 
learned definitions were thrown away—as 
if it was its peculiar province and inborn 
virtue to announce oracles and formal pro- 
positions, and nothing else, like a doctor of 
laws—is here at once accounted for, inas- 
much as it is clearly nothing but another 
part of speech, the Pronoun That, with a 
third part of speech, the noun Thing, under- 
stood. This is getting at a solution of words 


when it is asked “ what a conjunction is,” 


junctions disjunctive, and as many other fri- 
volous varieties of the species as any one 
chooses to hunt out “with laborious fool-| 
ery.” Our author hit upon his parent-dis- 
covery in the course ofa law-suit, while he | 
was examining with jealous watchfulness 
the meaning of words to prevent being en- 
trapped by them; or rather this effect might 
itself be traced to the habit of satisfying his 
own mind-as to the precise sense in which 
he himself made use of words. Mr. Tooke, 
though he had no objection to puzzle oth- 
ers, was mightily averse to being puzzled 








‘ses of his mind than by its limits and weak- 


| 
| 
| 


or mystified himself. All was to bis deter+| 


mined mind either complete light or com- 
plete darkness. There was no hazy, doubt- 
ful chiaro-scuro*in his anderstanding. He 
wanted something “palpable to feeling as 
to sight.” “ What,” he would say to himself, 
“do I mean when I use the conjunction 
That? Is it an anomaly,a class by itself,a 
word sealed against all inquisitive attempts? 
Is it enough to call it a copula, a bridge, a 
link, a word connecting sentences? That is 
undoubtedly its use; but whatis its origin?” 
Mr. Tooke thought he had answered this 
question satisfactorily ; and loosened the Gor- 
dian knot ef grammarians “familiar as his 
garter,” when he said, “It is the common 
pronoun, adjective, or participle That, with 
the noun Thing or Proposition implied, and 
the particular example following it.” So 
he thought, and so every reader has thought 
since, with the exception of teachers and 
writers upon grammar. Mr. Windham, in- 
deed, who was a sophist, but not a logician, 
charged him with having found “a mare’s- 
nest:” but it is not to be doubted thaf Mr. 
Tooke’s etymologies will stand the test and 
last longer than Mr. Windham’s ingenious 
derivation of the practice of bull-baiting 
from the principles of humility? 

Having thus laid the corner-stone, he 
proceeded to apply the same method of 
‘reasoning to other undecyphered ‘mprac- 
iticable terms. Thus the word And he ex. 
plained elearly enough to be the verb add, 
ora corruption of the old Saxon anandad. 


“Two and two make four,” that is, “Two 


add two make four.” Mr. Tooke, in fact, 
treated words as the chemists do substan- 
ces; he distinguished those which are com- 
pounded of others from those which are 
not decompoundable. THe did not explain 
the obscure by the more obscure, but the 
difficult by the plain, the complex by the 
simple. This alone is proceeding upon the 
true principles of science ; the rest is pedant- 
ry and petit-maitreship. Qur philosophical 
writer distinguished all words by names of 
‘things and directions added for joining them 
itogether, or originally by Nouns and Verbs. 


into their component parts, not glossing | It isa pity that he has left this matter short, 
over one difficulty by bringing another to| by omitting to define the Verb. After en- 
parallel it; nor like saying with Mr. Harris, | umerating sixteen different definitions (all 
lof whichhe dismisses with scorn and contu- 
that there are cenjunctions copulative, con- jmely) at the end of two quarto volumes he 


refers the reader for the true solution to a 
third volume, which he did not live to fin- 
ish. This extraordinary man was in the 
habit of tantalizing his guests on a Sunday 
with divers abstruse speculations, and put- 
ting them off to the following week for a 
satisfaction of their doubts; but why should 
he treat posterity inthe same scurvy map- 
ner, or leave the world without quitting 
scores with it? I question whether Mr. 
Tooke was himself in possession of his pre- 
tended nostrum, and whether, after trying 
hard ata definition of a verb as a distinct 
part of speech, as a terrier-dog mumbles a 
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hedgehog, he did not find it too much for | relish Parson Horne? That the world at||though related to a court, have both expres- 
him, and leave it to its fate. IJtis alsoa pi-| 


ty that Mr. Tooke spun out his great work’ 
with prolix and dogmatical dissertations on 
irrelevant matters; and, after denying the 


large are alarmed at acuteness and origin- 
ality greater than their own? What has 
all this to do with the formation of the Eng- 
lish language, or with the first condition 





old metaphysical theories of language, that 
he should attempt to found a metaphysical | 
theory of his own on the nature and mechan- | 
ism of language. The nature of words, he) 
contended, (it was the basis of his whole 
system,) had no connexion with the nature 
of things or of thought; yet he afterwards 
strove to limit the nature of things and of 
the human mind by the technical structure| 
of language. Thus he endeavours to show 
that there are no abstract ideas, by enumer- 
ating two thousand instances of words, ex- 
pressing abstract ideas, that are the past 
participles of certain verbs. It is difficult 
to know what he means by this. On the| 
ether hand, he maintains that “a complex) 
idea is as great an absurdity as a complex 
star,” and the words only are complex. He 
also makes ouf a very triumphant list of 
metaphysical and moral non-entities, prov- 
ed to be so on the pure principle that the 
names of these non-entities are participles, 
not nouns, or names of things. That is 
strange in so close a reasoner, and in one 
who maintained that all language was a 
masquerade of words, and that the class to 
which they grammatically belonged had 
nothing to do with the class of ideas they 
represented. , 

It is now above twenty years since the two 
quarto volumes of “The Diversions of Pur- 
ley” were published, and fifty since the 
same theory was promulgated in the cele- 
brated «Letter to Dunning.” Yet it is a cu- 
rious example of the “Spirit of the Age,” 
that Mr. Lindley Murray’s Grammar has 
proceeded tothe thirtieth edition in com- 
plete defiance of all the facts and arguments 
there laiddown. He defines a noun to be 
the name ofathing. Is quackery a thing, 
i. e. asubstance? He defines a verb to be a 
word signifying to be, to do, or to suffer. Are 
being, action, suffering, verbs? He defines 
an adjective to be the name ofa quality. 
Are not wooden, golden, substantial, adjec- 
tives? He maintains that there are six 
cases in English nouns; that is, six various 
terminations without any change of termin- 
ation at all; and that English verbs have 
all the moods, tenses, and persons that the 
Latin ones have. This is anextraordinary 
stretch of blindness and obstinacy. That 
is, he translates the Latin grammar into 
English, as so many had done before him, 
and fancies he has written an English gram- 
mar; and divines applaud, and schoolmas- 
ters usher him into the polite world, and 
English scholars carry on the jest, while 
Horne Tooke’s genuine anatomy of our na- 
tive tongue is laid on the shelf. Can it be 
that our politicians smell a rat in the Mem- 
ber for Old Sarum? That ourclergy do not 


and necessary foundation of speech itself? 
Is there nothing above the reach of preju- 
dice aad party spirit? It seems in this, as in 
so many other instances, as if there was a 
patent absurdity in the natural bias of the 
human mind, and that folly should be stereo- 
typed ! 
——e=__——_ 
On making a figure: with two pictures of 
human meanness. 

Ihave heard of a squib, which was re- 

presented bursting, with this motto under it, 
peream dum luceam—* let me perish, if I do 
but shine.” The same motto will do for 
all, who dissipate their substance by shining 
or figuring with shew and equipage. 
All mankind would make a figure. To 
aspire to stations above us, is 2 maxim uni- 
versally adopted : yet perhaps the truest wis- 
dom and the surest happiness is, to cultivate 
well the. rank in which we are born. 


distinguish himself farther, than his real 
well-being may make necessary? * A mark 
of distinction is, in general, no better thana 
mark for human malignity to shoot ate 

There are various ways of making a fi- 
gure, according to Lord Melcombe. Ina 
mean traflic with the Duke of Newcastle 
for court-preferment, the meanest perhaps 
that ever-was.trusted upon paper, he says 
“The Duke must think, £2000 a year 
would not make my fortune, with one foot 
in the gave; that, as to rank, I have as much 
respect for the peerage as any map; but 
that in my situation, without succession er 
collateral, a peerage to me was not worth 
the expense of new painting my coach,”— 
He told the duke, nevertheless, though he 
had one foot in the grave, he was determined 
to make some sort of figure in life: “ I earn- 
estly wish it may be under your Grace’s pro- 
tection; but, if that cannot be, I must make 
some figure. What it will be, I cannot de- 
termine yet: I must look about me a little, 
and consult my friends: but some figure | 
am resolved to make.”—Ovid and Horace, 








* When an husbandman claimed kinship with 
Robert Grosthead, Bishop of Lincoln, and there- 
upon requested from him an office, Cousin,” said 
the bishop, “if your cart be broken, I'll mend it. 
if your plow be old, Pil give you a new one, and 
even seed to sow your land: but an husbandman 
{found you, and an husbandman I’: leave you.” 
The bishop thought it kinder (as should seem) 
to serve him in his way than to take him out of 
his way: and perhaps Steptien Duck, the thresher, 
had been better provided for, if,instead of being 
first pensioned and afterwards ordained, he had 
been endowed with ten acres of laud, and suffer 
edto threshon. By turning the laborious thresh 
er into an active parson, they brought lunacy first 
and then suicide, upon a man, who might other- 





wise have enjoyed himself with two cows anda pig, 
and ended his daysin serenity and ease, 


Why should aay man covet to raise and 


— 


sed themselves, as if to live and die un- 
known were the first of arts: certainly to 
do so would be better, than to make such a 

igure asthis, Should it be asked, on what 
this contemptible person grounded his pre- 
tentions, he tells you, that he hada good 
deal of marketable ware, parliamentary inte- 
\rest; and by boroughs could insure six mem- 
|bers of parliament. Yet the Duke seems 
to have valued him according to his real 
merits: for the King would not receive him 
to any mark of his favour. 

Though this Diary every where displays 

| that mean, base, and villainous spirit, which, 
without any regard to connexions and obli- 
| gations, submits to court and flatter the pow- 
\ers that are; though it shews its author to 
|have been wholly directed by motives of 
|avarice, vanity, and selfishness; yet I en- 
'tirely think with the editor, that Lord Mel- 
jcombe, far from suspecting any inference 
\from it dishonourable to himself, meant it 
|as an apology for his political conduct. So 
different, as he adds, is the moral sense of 
_courtiers from that of other men. 
To put things of a sort together, let me 
‘subjoin another picture of human meanness 
|inhigh life, taken from the Memoirs of Ma- 
'dame de Pompadour. 








When this lady became mistress of Lew- 
is XV. all France paid her their cowrt; and. 
persons, who had decried her birth, after- 
wards claimed a relationship to her. The 
following letter to her, froma gentleman of 
a very ancient family in Provence, will 
shew to what intense meanness human na- 
ture is capable of descending. 

“ My dear Cousin, 

“J was ignorant of belonging to you, 
till the king had nominated you marchioness 
of Pompadour: then an able genealogist 
proved to me, that your grandfather was my 
grandfather’s cousin in the fourth degree. 
You see by this, dear cousin, that there is a 
real consanguinity between us. Ifit is your 
pleasure, I will send you the genealogical 
tree of our relationship, that you may pre- 
sent itto the king. My son, however, your 
cousin, who served with distinction for some 
years, would be glad to have a regiment; 
and, as he cannot hope to obtain it by his 
rank, I pray you to ask it from the king as a 
favor.” 

HER ANSWER. 
“Sir, 

“| shall embrace the first opportunity 
of requesting the king to grant your son the 
regiment you desire; but [ have in my turn 
a favour to ask of you, which is, to permit me 
not to have the honor of being your relation. 
Family reasons hinder me from believing, 
that my ancestors have been allied with 
the ancient houses of the kingdom.” She 
adds, inher narrative, that she should “ put 
half of France to the blush, were she to men- 
tion all the letters she had received, full of 
the most abject submissions, from the first 








families im the Kingdom.” 











ry dying in the reign of George se- 
cond, the king found it difficultyto decide 
promptly upon a successor.—Sending there- 
fore for Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Durham, 
he requested advice on the subject.--“Had 
your Majesty faith to work a miracle,” said 
the doctor, with.a surprising air of modesty, 
“every difficulty would vanish.”——« The 
age of miracles is past,” replied the king; 
“besides, whence the necessity of superna- 
tural agency in the present case? you must 
explain yourself”—+‘ Nay,” returned the 
Bishop; should you say unto this Mountain 
(pointing to himself) be thou removed in- 
to yonder see, it would instantly obey you.” 

The King pleased with the subtlety of 
his spiritual Doctor, immediately conferred 
the title and dismissed him. 
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LITBRARY GCAZETTS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1824. 


The Cherokee Indians in the state of 
Georgia appearto have made much more 
rapid progress in thecareer of civilization 
than the white inhabitants of that state. 
The latter possess so little knowledge of the 
principles by which civilized communities 
must be governed if they would preserve 
their freedom and independence, that they 








have gravely petitioned Congress to commit 


an act of violence and injustice, asatrocious 
as any of those formerly committed by ar- 
bitrary governments, which we cannot 
now even read of, without feelings of in- 
dignation and abhorrence, and which at the 
present day, even the most arbitrary gov- 
ernments among civilized nations, dare not 
commit. They have petitioned the govern- 
ment (if their insulting and impudent let- 
ter may be called a petition)—to drive the 
Indians by force or fraud, from those lands 
which they inherited from their forefathers, 
and in the peaceable possession of which it 
is as sacred a duty of our government to 
guarantee them, if they desire it, as to de- 
fend and protect the rights of any of our 
citizens :—to expel them from the homes to 
which it has long been the object of the pious 
and benevolent to excite such an attach- 
ment as to bring them within the pale of 
civilization,and in which they have succeed- 
ed to a greater extent than has ever been 
done by any previous efforts among the 
aborigines of America, 

The Indians have hitherto been obliged 
to submit to all the evils which the laws of 
nations imposed upon them and have been 
at the same time deprived of the benefit of 
those laws. It has been considered per- 
fectly right and proper to exterminate them 
because they would not accept the blessings 
of civil society upon the terms on which 
they were offered;—-now, however, when 


one tribe is perceived to.be making rapid 
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advances in civilization, it is found that 
their white neighbours are more anxious 
than ever for their extermination, either be- 
cause they possess lands that are made 
more valuable by cultivation; or are likely 
to excel them (the whites) in those things 
upon which the only justifiable claim to su- 
periority is founded :—that this last is alrea- 
dy the case, the transactions we are speak- 
ing of afford sufficient proofs. 

It isa disgrace to our country and our 
government that the petition of the Geor- 
gia delegation did not meet those prompt 
and decided marks of contempt and abhor- 
rence which it merited;—that such inso- 
lent petitioners for the power of heaping 
new injuries and wrongs upon the innocent 
and unoffending, have not been taught that 
there is virtue enough in our country not 
only to restrain their arrogant attempts to 
commit the most barefaced and shameless 
injustice,—-and to frustrate their endeavours 
ito degrade the character of our country,—— 
| but also to brand them with infamy for the 
‘attempt, and deter them from any similar 
effort in future. 

A deputation from the Cherokee nation 
| was sent to Washington during the late ses- 
sion of Congress to petition, as a favor, fo 
that protection which they are entitled to 
claim as a right, and which our govern- 
|ment is bound to grant; and as they have 
displayed in their writings, talents much 
superior to those of the Georgia delegation, 
ithe latter, in order that no mark of injus- 
tice should be wanting on their part, have 
asserted that the petition of the Cherokees 
‘could not have been written by an Indian. 
This assertion called forth the following re- 








| ply,—one which there can be no doubt was) 


| written by an Indian, since of the very few 
at Washington who are able to write as well, 
none can be supposed capable of lending 
their aid in support ofa false declaration. 

We republish the letter as a specimen of 
the literary attainments of the Cherokees, 
and asa proof of the sentiments formerly 
advanced, that the Indians have men among 
,them possessed of talents sufficient, if suita- 
| ble cultivation be given them, to raise them 
/as high as the whites of any nation what- 
ever. 









|prise has heretofore been at the course of 
proeedifg of this delegation, as set forth in 
their letter to the President of the United 
States, and which the Georgia delegation 
consider “respectful,” but which, if it be, is 
different in its style and temper from what 
we are accustomed to observe in our inter- 
course with our chiefs; yet this surprise has 
been much heightened at a new attempt to 
deprive us of another portion of our bless- 
ings. Not satisfied with wishing the Exe- 
cutive of the United States violently to rup- 
ture the solemn bond of our rights to dup 
lands, and to put at defiance the pledges 
which existing treaties contain, guarantying 
to us our lands, it is attempted totake from us 
the intellect which has directed us in con- 
ducting the several negotiations with com- 
missioners appointed to treat with us for our 
lands, and with the Executive government 
by the unfounded charge, that “the last let- 
ter of the Cherokees to the Secretary of War 
contains internal evidence that it was never 
written or dictated by an Indian.” Whilst 
we profess to be complimented on the one 
hand, by this blow at our intelligence, we 
cannot, in justice, allow it to pass, upon the 
other, without a flat contradiction. That 
letter, and every other letter, was not only 
written, but dictated by an Indian. Weare 
not so fortunate as to have such help. The 
white man seldom comes forward in our de- 
fence. Our rights are in our own keeping; 
and the proofs of our loneliness, and the 
prejudiced eye with which every thing Ts 
looked upon which relates to us, by such a 
vast majority of those who should be our 
guardians and friends, have put us upon our 
resources, and we do thank God sincerely, 
and our benevolent white brothers, for 
there are some Christian hearts which re- 
gard us, who seeing our bereaved and help- 
less state, come in to our help, with letters 
and the lights of civilization and christiani- 
ty. We felt the necessity of our case, and 
we have endeavoredto improve it. Our 
letters are our own, and ifthey are thought 
too refined for “Savages,” let the white man 
take it for proof, that, with proper assist- 
ance, Indians can think and write for them- 
selves. We refer the Georgia Delegation, 


‘jand the Editor of the Georgia Journal, to 





There are some trifling inaccuracies of} 
language in the composition, but they are| 
\not greater than might be expected from 
|any person, when writing in any other than 
his native language. 

Washington City, 
Tennison’s Hotel, April 1824, 
Messrs, Gates & Seaton: 


Gentlemen: We have 1ead, in the Geor- 
‘gia Journal, of the 6th instant, a letter from 
the Georgia delegation in Congress, to his 
Excellency Geo. M. Troup, the Govenor of 
Georgia, and also some remarks of the Ed- 








itor of that paper. However great our sur- 


our correspondence with their own Com- 
missioners in our country —-They can tell 
whether the head of a white man conceiv- 
ed, or his pen dictated, the negotiations, on 
our part; or whether they were the lonely 
and unassisted efforts of the poor Indian— 
whose home, now that it begins to blossom ; 
and the seed time and the harvest are great- 
ed, and -the chase abandoned, and church 
es are rising, and the Great Spirit is felt in 
his influence upon our hearts and our gret- 
itude, and our little ones are learning to 
read his blessed word, and sing anthems in 
his praise for the gift of the Redeemer— 
yes, they can tell—whether they, from 
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whom it is attempted to force all, these 
blessings, and drive them into barbarity 
and savagism ag cruel and as dark as ever 
—did, or did not, conduct their own cor- 
respondence. -We say we did—and we love 
the truth. It is not for us to vindicate, 
or attempt to vindicate, our Great Father, 
the President of the United States; he does 
act need an Indian’said, nor an Indian’s eulo- 
gy, but, however, we are bound to love him, 
yet, it is due to justice to state, that we have 
been often pained, and especially of late, at 
the earnestness with which he has pressed 
upon us the subject of ceding our lands. 
Why he has acted thus, we were at a loss 
toconceive. We were not ignorant of the 
nature of the convention of 1802. We know 
every one of its promises. If, however, 
these are to be violated, and the fell war- 
whoop should ever be raised against us, to 
dispossess us of our lands, we will gratify the 
Delegation of Georgia, in their present 
earnestness to see us removed or destroyed, 
by adding additional fertility to our land, 
by a deposite of our body and our bones: for 
we are resolved never to leave them, but by a 
parting from them and our lives together. 
How the Christians of America, and of 
the world, will view this attempt upon 
our rights; this effort to force a kind and 
just President to violate the faith of trea- 
ties, and dip his fingers into our blood, it is 
not for us Indians to say; but our cause is 
with God and good men, and there we are 
Willing to leave it. 

We mean nothing disrespectful to any 
one; but justice and truth require that we 
should say this much, on the occasion to 
which we have referred, 

We are, sirs, respectfully, your obedient 
servants, Jno. Ross, 

Geo. Lowrey, 
Major Ridge, his x mark. 
Elijah Hicks, 


hiterary 


AND 


Scientific Motices, 


Cary®& Lea of Philadelphia, have in press, 
Avyatomtcat INVESTIGATIONS, comprising 
several interesting discoveries relative to 
the formation of the Capsular Ligaments of 
pS Say by John D. Godman, M. D., late 
professor of surgery in the Medical College 
of Ohio. 

They have also in press, Notes on Mexico, 
made in the autumn of 1822; accompanied 
by an historical sketch of the Revolution, 
and Translations of Official Reports on the 
present state of that country, with a map. 
By 2 citizen of the United States. 

Also, Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia. By his grandson, Richard Henry 
Lee, Esq. 


Tue Pamaperrata Frayxuty Insvitvre. 





ed to find, commenced its operations in a 
manner calculated to gratify the anticipa- 
tions of its best friends. ‘T’hree lectures 
have already been given, and the arrange- 
ments made by the managers, will, we are 
informed, insure a lecture every Wednesday 
evening during the season. These being 
entirely gratuitous on the part of the mem- 
bers, and the preparations for regular 
courses not being as yet matured, the lec- 
tures are on general subjects interesting to 
all the members, but forming no course. 
We had the pleasure of attending the two 
last lectures, which were delivered by Dr. 
Patterson and Mr, Strickland. The form- 
er gentleman took up the interesting sub- 
ject of perpetual motion, proved that it was 
a scheme which could never be realized 
upon mechanical principles, and that if ever 
such a motion was discovered, it must be by 
the assistance of some other principle, such 
as electricity, galvanism, &c. but that there 
was little probability of this result being ever 
attained. Mr. Strickland addressed the so- 
ciety upon that subject, upon which he has 
given the most conclusive evidence of his 
talent. His lecture, which may be consi- 
dered as introductory to a series of Lectures 
upon Architecture, embraced the general 
history of that useful and ornamental art 
from its earliest origin. The characters 
peculiar to each style, and which distin- 
guish the Egyptian, the Grecian, the Roman, 
the Gothic, &c, architecture, were express- 
ed in a manner intelligible to all, divested 
of that affectation of science which has been 
so injudiciously introduced into architecture. 
Like the buildings with which he has adorn- 
ed our city, his style was chaste, adapting 
the ornament to the subject. There was, 
we believe, no honest heart which did not 
feel as he did on the sacrilegious thefts 
which have robbed Athens of some of her fi- 
nest ornaments, and torn down those monu- 
ments which had withstood the assaults of 
time. 

We were very much gratified at hearing 
that the Managers of the Institute had pre- 
sented the Controllers of the Public Schools 
with a few tickets, to be distributed to the 
«most diligent of their pupils. Their age 
may, perhaps, prevent their deriving much 
immediate benefit from the principles which 
they will hear discussed—but it will be a 
scource of emulation among the scholars, 
and may stimulate them to industry; and if) 
it should be the means of developing the 
latent sparks of genius in any one of them, 
it is impossible to set limits to the benefits 
which it may preduce,—-Doubtless, in those 
schools which the liberality of the Common- 
wealth has instituted, there are many youths 
who, perhaps, require but to be directed in- 
to the proper path, to prove themselves at 





The Franklin Institute has, we are pleas- 


Franklin, of Fulton, of Perkins, and of the 


some future time, worthy successors of 


many others whose names are the boast of 
our country, 

Continuing to follow this active and libe- 
ral course, the Institute will at no distant day 
justify the support which it has sohandsome- 
ly received in its origin from our mecha- 
nics. National Gazette. 

Public American Library in London.—Mr. 
John Miller, of London, has established a 
Public American Library in London, where 
books and newspapers relating to the Uni- 
ted States, and containing the latest and 
most correct information as to this extensive 
country, are at all times to be seen by the 
subscribers. 

New works announced in London. 

Prose Pictures; a Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays. By Edward Herbert, 
Esq. With Etchings, by George Cruik- 
shank. 

Christian Sentiments, selected from the 
Writings of Jeremy Taylor. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 

Conversations 9n the Evidences of Christ: 
ianity, intended as an Introduction to the 
Systematical study of the Principal Authors 
who have written on the subject. 

A philosophical Treatise on Malting and 
Brewing. By George Adolphus Wigney. 

The Life of Thomas, Lord Erskine, with 


| Observations on the Character of his Elo- 


quence at the Bar and in Parliament, and 
Critical Notices of his Speeches and Wri- 
tings, interspersed with private Anecdotes. 
By Henry Cooper, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Third Course of practical Sermons, by 
the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of Cal- 
verton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon, 

Captain Brooke has nearly ready for the 
press, A Narrative of a short residence in 
Norwegian Lapland, with an account of a 
Winter’s Journey performed with Rein 
Deer, through Norwegian Russia, and Swe- 
dish Lapland; interspersed with numerous 
plates and various particulars relating to 
the Laplanders. 

a 

Ona Phenomenon of Shadews, M. Monger. 

When the sun is free from clouds, the 
shalow of bodies is surrounded by a penum- 
bra, very sensible, though much more ob- 
scure than the shadow; when two bodies 
each producing a shadow, are made to ap- 
proach each other, at the moment preceding 
‘the contact the shadows advance towards 
each other, and change their form at the 
point of contact; the shadow of a righé line 
thus becomes a curve, and that of a globe 
like the summit of a paraboloid. M. Arago 
attributes the effect to the superposition of 
the penumbras accompanying the bodies: 
thus of the intensity of the penumbrai was on 
ly half that of the shadow, it would be dou 
bled at the instant when the two were sv 
perposed, and thus produce an obscure par’ 
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of equal depth with the shadow, which be- 
ing added to it, would alter its form in that 
place.— Bib. Univ. xxiii. 323. 


Dr. Bryce, of Edinburg, has published a 
test of perfect vaccination, which should be 
at once adopted in this city and country. It 
consists in vaccinating on the other arm from 
the one first vaccinated. If the first has 
been perfect, both pustules will ripen pre- 
cisely at the same time; if this does not take 
place, the constitution has not been properly 
affected, and it must be repeated. 





Summary, 


Foreign Intelligence, received by last even- 
ing’s Mail. 

Letters from Paris, received in London, A- 
pril 6th, al!ude to a revived rumor that a Con- 
gress of Allied Sovereigns would be speedily 
held in that capital. One letter states that 
it is the wish of the French government that 
the affairs of Spain should be arranged by 
the foreign Ambassadors in Madrid. The 
leading point to determine is the period for 
the occupation of Spain by the French troops. 
By the treaty, they are to remain till the ist} 
of July, unless decided to the contrary by| 
the Allied powers. 


Letters from Missolonghi state that the 


advanced guard of the Greek army for the 
attack of Lepanto had marched and been im- 





mediately followed by the. division under! 


Lord Byron. The plansof Mr. Parry, the’ 
engineer, forcarrying Lepanto by storm, had 
been approved, and little doubt was enter- 
tained of their complete success. The ar- 
tillery corps of Col. Stanhope would take 
the lead. It was stated at Missolonghi, that 
Lord Strang‘ord had nearly broken terms, 
with the Sultan, on account of the insolent 
reproaches of the Grand Vizier, for the loan 
raised in England for the Greeks. The 
troops under Lord Byron and Captain Parry 
are provided with several pieces of cannon, 
each of which is commanded by a German or 
British officer. 


London, April 5.—-Private letters from 
Madrid, received this morning by the French! 
mail, state that a serious commotion had 
nearly arisen in that capital, from the circu- 
lar of.the President of the council of Castile 
to the royalist volunteers, having been read: 
to them @n the public parade. The volun- 
teers loudly expressed their dissatisfaction, 
and were even proceeding to acts of outrage, 
when the French Gen. Bourmont rode up, 
and threatened to call out bis troops if they 
did not disperse quietly. This intimation 
had the desired effect. : 

Letters from Amsterdam state the preva- 
lent spirit of commercial enterprize has ex- 
tended itself to that capital. The King has 
issued a decree for the formation of a Na- 
tional Trading Company, which will have a 
capital of twelve millions of florins, to be 
increased eventually to 24 millions, 

Paris es 1.—Mr. Brown, the Ambassa- 
dor of the United States, arrived in Paris yes- 


The howse of Guebhard has made ar- 
rangements with twenty three houses of Pa- 
ris, who have divided among themselves the 
Spanish Loan, which in consequence of this 
operation, rose yesterday from 60 to 70. 

Mr. Ravez has been elected President of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

A Commissary yesterday went to the 
house of the duke de Cambeceres, to sieze 
certain papers belonging to government.— 
The nephew of the late duke expressed his 
willingness to give up the government pa- 
pers, but insisted upon retaining the corres- 
pondence, as essential to the justificatory me- 
moirs of hisuncle. The affair has been re- 
ferred to the civil tribunal. 


Odessa, March 6.—The rumor of the de- 
claration of independence of the Pacha of E- 
gypt has circulated here since the 7th of 
February, but on the 26th February nothing 
certain was known of it. 

March 10.—We learn from Constantino- 
ple, of the 27th Febmary, that the Grand 
Vizier had fallen dangerously ill. The Io- 
nians, who were accused of setting fire tothe 
arsenal, have been sentenced to the galleys 
in Asia—They would have suffered death 
but for the intercession of Lord Strangford. 


The Greeks, &c.—It appears that Lord: By- 
ron was at ‘Tripolitza, and had restored har- 
mony among the Peloponesian chiefs, and 
had succeeded in making the Legislature 
| and Executive government combine the ef- 
i forts to ensure the ultimate triumph of their 
,country. Acrocorinth(the Citadel of Corinth) 
|had been provisioned. ‘At Tripolitza, a 
manufactory of gun-powder had been estab- 
lished; the mills of which were built on the 
basis of the Eurotas. Six schools have been 
established at Tripolitza, Mistra, Cariteire, 
Gastoni, Calamata and Phanari, on the Bell 
and Lancasterian plan. Also, one near Mis- 
solonghi, founded by Prince Mavrocordato, 
| where a military College and Hospital had 
been established by Colonel Stanhope. 

The siege of the Castle of the Little Dar- 
danelles and of Lepanto, was carried on un- 
der the direction of English, Prussian and 
French engineers, who, with a few Ameri- 
cans, and Italians, were the only foreigners 
yet engaged under the banner of the Cross. 

In Epirus, Arta had fallen into the hands 
of the Greeks, and the insurrection of the 
Pacha of Egypt, has been followed by the 
withdrawal of his troops from the fortresses 
of Crete, leaving the whole Island in pos- 
session of the Greeks. 

An account that fifty-eight Greek vessels 
had arrived at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles had caused great consternation at Con- 
stantinople. . 

Spanish letters, written by a person who 
has recently travelled from Madrid to Ca. 
diz, represent the country as in a most mi- 
serablestate. It is impossibie to travel on 
the roads without a strong escort, so numer- 
ousare the banditti; and persons undertak- 
ing journeys generally wait for, and avai! 
themselves of the protection of French par- 














terday with his lady. 


ties of soldiers moving from one point to 


'another. 
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Affairs are not quiet in Ireland. Many 
outrages have lately been committed in 
Cork and Kilkenny counties, and two men 
have been burnt alive in Wexford. The 
Marquis of Wellesley was on a tour through 
Limerick and Cork. 

One ofthe London papers says, this sea- 
son Egypt will send thirty thousand bags of 
cotton to the United Kingdoms, of which the 
quality is not inferior to Sea Island. 

M. Blaquiere, who has travelled through 
the principal towns of England, for the pur- 
pose of forming committees of aid in fa- 
vour of the Greeks, is ebout to embark, and 
proceed directly to Zante. Mr. Blaquire, 
in the name of his compatriot the Philhelle- 
nes, bears to the Greek government the sum 
of 22,000 pounds sterling. 


A CARD. 
ToC. S. Rarinesgus, D. P. &c. &e. 
Mopern Caressy, P. B. T. U. D.K. &c. 


Sin,—The readers of the Literary Ga- 
zette in Cincinnati, have been highly pleas- 
ed with the perusal of your late Biograph- 
ical sketch of the ‘American SOLOMON, 
Kine Nazanvat,” who governed the Acolhu- 
ans in the region of Anahuac, vulgarly called 
Mexico, in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. No doubtis entertained of the cor- 
rectness of your statement, in saying that 
this American Solomon, was a greater man 
than the Asiatic Solomon: indeed this is ful- 
ly proved by his having caused paintings to 
be made of all the sTaRs, animaLs, and 
PLANTS in Anahuac,—a devotion to natural 
history, that did not mark the character of 
the old Bible Solomon. 1 am sorry, how- 
ever, to inform you that some persons in 
this city, affect to doubt whether this Big 
Solomon of yours was in reality a DEIST, as 
you have asserted: others declare that his 
temple which you say was nine stories in 
height, was but eight and three quarters: 
and I am still more sorrowful to tell you 
that | have met with one or two persons, so 
incredulous and obstinately perverse, as to 
declare a total disbelief in the existence of 
any such man as you have described, except 
in your fertile imagination. 

Now to settle this matter, will you, my 
good sir, be so kin@as to furnish for the Li- 
terary Gazette, your authorities for the 
statements about the “American Solomon.” 
If you knew “King Nazahual” personally, 
and have made your sketch from actual ob 
servation, the question will of course be sa- 
tisfactorily settled. 

Yours, respectfully, 
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——o 
FROM THE NEW ORLEANS GAZETTE. 


ADDRESS. 

The following Address, written for the occasion, 
by ae ee of New Orleans, was delivered 
by Miss Mongin, a child only six years of age, 
at the New American Theatre. 

You gentle friends, who thus have smiled 

On the poor efforts of a child, 

Oh! what can infant weakness say 

Your smiles and favors to repay. 

My gratitude I can’t express; 

But, trust me, ’tis not felt the less. 

T only wish for riper days, 

When I may fairly merit praise. 





The rose upon its dewy spray, 
Kiss’d by the morn’s enamor’d ray 
However bright its huesmay be, 
Was oncea little bud like me— 
And oft the dewy sweet reposes 
Tn infant buds as well as roses ; 

And yet I trust will come a day 
When I shall bloom as well as they. 


“How fair each future scene appears 
Painted by hope in infant years! 
The little nestling ef the wood 
That chirps and opes his beak for food, 
Soon as the down ison his breast, 
Peeps fondly from his secret nest, 
And seems to-wish the coming day 
When he may fly from spray to spray, 
When he may tune his little throat, 
And emulate his parents’ note. 
*Tis thus with me, a feeble child, 
With hope’s enchanting dreams beguiled ; 
Each fairy scene I fondly view 
And still believe the picture true. 
Are fancy’s colours wrought too high? 
To please and yet deceive the eye? 
I wish and sigh that hour to gain 
When infant weakness drops its chain; 
That I may rise and fairly claim 
The bright reward of honest fame; 
May with a gentle sway beguile 
From rosy lips the approving smile, 
Or wake the involuntary sigh, 
Or start the dew in pity’s eye. 


Such are the hopes that warm my breast, 

And, realized, will make me blest. 

But ’tis on you, indulgent friends, 

On you alone, my fate depends. 

If you, with favor and applause, 

Should nurture and support my cause, 

Then I may reach the wished-for height, 

Now only seen in fancy’s light. 

And ab! still grateful as I grow, 

Pll not forget the debt I owe, 

But pay the gratitude that’s due— 

For all the kindness shown by you; 

My riper tongue may then reveal 

What now, this little heart can feel, 
tt 


The following lines froin the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, are evidently addressed to Mr. Hunter, 


was reviewed in our first number, and who is 
now in England. 


THE CHILD OF THE FORESTS. 


Isnot thy heartfar off amidst the woods 
Where the red Indian lays his father’s dust, 
And, by the rushing of the torrent- floods, 
To the Great Spirit bows in silent trust ? 
Doth not thy soul o’ersweep the foaming main, 
To pour itself upon the wilds again? 


They are gone forth, the Desert’s warrior-race, 
By stormy lakes to track the elk and roe; 
But where art thou, the swift one in the chase, 
With thy free footstep and unfailing bow? 
Their singing shafts havereach’d the panther’slair, 
}And where art thou ?—thine arrows are not there! 


They rest beside their streamse—the spoil is won— 
They hang their epears upon the cypress bough, 
The night-fires blaze, the hunter’s work is done— 
They hear the tales of old—and where art thou ? 
The night- fires blaze beneath the giant-pine, 
Aad there a place is fill’d, that once was thine. 


Forthou art mingling with the City’s throng, 
And thou hast thrown thine Indian bow aside, 
Child of the forests! thou art borne along 

Ev’en as ourselves, by life’s tempestuous tide! 
But will this be ?—and canst thou here find rest !— 
Thou hadst thy nurture on the Desert’s breast. 


Comes not the sound of torrents on thine ear, 

From the Savanna-land, the land of streams? 

Hearst thou not murmurs, which none else may 
hear? 

Is not the forest’s shadow on thy dreams? 

They call, wild voices cull thee o’er the main-- 

Back to thy free and boundless woods again! 


Hear them not! hear them not!—Thou canst not 
find 
Jn the far wilderness what once was thine! 
Thou hast quaff’d knowledge from the founts of 
mind, 
And gather’d loftier aims and hopes divine. 
Thow know’st the soaring thought, th’ immortal 
strain—— 
Seek not the deserts and the woods again! 
—< = 
TO _MY ‘CIGAR. 
Yea, social friend, | love thee well, 
In learned doctor’s spite; 
J love thy fragrant, misty spell, 
Ilove thy calm delight. 


What if they tell, with phizzes long, 
Our years are sooner past? 

J would reply, with reason strong, 
They’re sweeter while they last. 


And oft, mild tube, to me thou art 
A mionitor; though still 

Thou speak’st a lesson to my heart, 
Beyond the preacher’s skill. 


When in the lgnely evening hour, 
Attended but by thee, 

O’er hist’ry’s varied page I pore, 
Man’s fate in thine I seg. 


Awhile like thee the hero burne, 





whose work on the Indians of North America 





And smokes and fumes ground, 








And then like thee to ashes turns, 
And mingles with the ground. 


Thou’rt like the man of worth, who gives 


To goodness every day ; 
The fragrance of whose virtue lives, 
When he has passed away. 


Oft when the snowy column grows, 
And breaks and falls away, 

I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 
Then tumbled to decay. 


From beggar’s frieze to monarch’s robe, 


One common doom is pass’d ; 


Sweet nature’s works, the mighty globe, 


Must all burn out at last. 


And what is he who smokes thee now? 
A little moving heap; 


That soon, like thee, to fate must bow, 


Like thee in dust must sleep. 


And when I see the smoke roll high, 
Thy ashes downward go, 

Methinks ’tis thus my soul shall fly, 
Thus leave my body low. 


A huge Cigar are all mankind, 
And time’s the wasting breath, 

That late or early, we shall find, 
Gives all to“ dusty death.’ 


THE SOULS OF THE JUST. 


Souls of the just! whose truth andlove, | 
Like light and warmth, once lived below, 


Where have ye ta’en your flight above, 
Leaving life’s vale in wintry woe? 


God hath withdrawn you near his throne, 


Centre and source of brightness all, 
As oer yon hills the evening sun 
Recalls his beams when shadows fall. 


But there are wistful eyes that find 
A loss in every parting ray; 

And there are exiled souls behind 
That long with you to fly away. 

Oh! happy hour, when ev’ry germ 
Of captive spirit shall be free, 


And shine with you, all bright and warm, 


Around one glorious Deity! 


—<=——— 
THE WALL-FEOWER. 
Where the wall-flowers live on high 
O’er the sculptured oriel-stone, e 
Steals a perfume on the sky 
With the night-winds hollow moan. 


Thus ’tis o’er the waste of years 
Comes an undistinguish’d throng, 

Ruin’d hopes, and mingled tears, 
And generous wishes cherish’d Jong. 


Hopes though ruin’d lovely yet; 
Tears for one though dead to me; 

Thoughts I may not e’er forget; 
Wishes that can never be, 


Ask notif they ’re good or il]l— 


All are sad, yet pleasing all ;— 
Nor how many haunt me still— 
Count the rain-drops as they fall. 








